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THE NEW FRENCH UNIVERSITY 



By Elizabeth Wallace 

In the months of February and March, 1918, there appeared 
a series of articles in the French paper VOpinion signed by the 
collective name Les Compagnons. The variety of their style 
proved that they did not emanate from a single pen, but their 
unity of purpose showed that they were born of the same inspira- 
tion. These articles were the first expression in print of an 
organized movement for a wholesale reform of the educational 
system of France. They awakened deep and widespread interest 
and provoked many replies. Recently the articles have been re- 
edited and printed in book form together with a collection of 
letters from eminent university men commenting upon the plan 
of reform (l'Universite Nouvelle, par "Les Compagnons" Paris 
Librairie Fishbacher, 1918). 

As one closes the book after the first hurried reading one is 
stirred by a renewed realization of the indomitable, undying 
spirit of young France. One sees again the statue of Danton on 
the Boulevard St. Germain, not far from the university quarter, 
whose vigorous ilan typifies the unafraid spirit of youth as voiced 
in its inscription, "De l'audace, encore de l'audace et toujours de 
l'audace." For it certainly requires boldness to attack that 
marvellous Napoleonic structure, the French University System, 
a system so mechanically perfect that it has almost eliminated 
spontaneity and freedom, which has continued to turn out scholars 
and men of action simply because the eternal fire is impossible to 
quench, especially when it burns in a French soul. 

Who are these bold Compagnons; what do they propose to do, 
and why and how? And will they succeed? 

They are young university men, candidates for higher degrees, 
instructors, assistants who while fighting in the front line trenches, 
had time and energy to think of the future of the beloved land 
they were defending from the invader. War has made them see 
the past with clearer vision; war's dangers and griefs have 
matured their minds without daunting their courage. They have 
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seen the faults of the past and they are determined to change 
what ought to be changed. They are young men who have 
fought side by side with the peasant, the carpenter, the shop- 
keeper, the Calvinist, the Catholic; facing the same dangers, the 
same foe. They have felt within themselves the same soul, the 
soul of France and they have discovered the secret of unity, that 
it is made up of many elements working towards one end. They 
have found again what they had almost lost, faith. 

In their manifesto they outline with fearless clearness the 
defects of the present educational system. They touch the root 
of the matter when they say, "Everything emanates from Paris. 
Everything goes back there, unceasingly, inexorably, with auto- 
matic fatality. Paris prepares professors. Paris decides curricula 
and administrative policy. Parisian politicians vote the meagre 
budgets. And the ambitions and efforts of the most brilliant 
students and professors turn back to Paris." The result has been 
that Paris has become apoplectic and the rest of France is in an 
anaemic condition. They propose to cure the malady not by 
the popular old-fashioned remedy of bleeding but by establishing 
healthy circulation. They advocate the common school {ecole 
unique) which shall be free to all, and obligatory to the age of 
fourteen. At present a child may leave school at the age of 
eleven. The program of study must be adapted to the prevailing 
industry or dominating character of the locality in which the 
school is situated. Upon this common school system, whose 
certificate by the way will be a pre-requisite of suffrage, is to be 
built the New University. It is recognized that the great majority 
of young people will have to go to work upon leaving the ecole 
unique. The State must provide means by which they may 
learn a trade and receive proper support while they are learning 
it. This, Les Compagnons recognize as a comparatively simple 
problem for it has already been worked out in Switzerland, in 
Holland, and in Germany where, before the war 500,000 young 
apprentices passed the annual examination entitling them to 
positions as skilled workmen. It might be noted in passing that 
in France a plan for a law providing for vocational training was 
introduced in the Chamber of Deputies in 1905 but was not acted 
upon. Viviani tried in 1917 to introduce another but no one has 
heard much about it. 
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The New University then, is for the minority, for those who 
enter the professions or who seek a purely cultural education. 
It has a new doctrine, a new spirit. The old University made 
brains, not men. The New University recognizes that physical 
and spiritual training too is indispensable for the men of to- 
morrow; for the men of tomorrow have a problem to solve, the 
problem of production. To solve it they must know the relation 
of thought to life. The task of the New University will be, not 
to fill men's heads with facts but to open their minds. It gives 
a new definition to culture as "a sort of intellectual health which 
gives balance to the mind and the power to master a subject." 
It is to be a higher education that must not be above educating. 
It will have a triple function to perform. It will prepare for 
teaching and for the learned professions. It will encourage scientific 
research. It will make the results of scientific research available, 
popularize science in the best sense. 

But Les Compagnons are not satisfied by mere phrases. After 
proclaiming the doctrine of the New University they tell us by 
what means it is to accomplish its mission. The evils of the old 
structure are, they point out, the centralization of administra- 
tion, preparation, equipment, preferment, in Paris; the utter lack 
of close relationship between the numbers of different faculties 
and hence no intelligent cooperation; the absence of any group 
spirit among students. "How removed we were, they exclaim, 
from the life of the English colleges and the American univer- 
sities!" To remedy these evils they propose a renovation Male, 
first by the organization of a corporation made up of representa- 
tives of the teaching body who will cooperate practically and 
with power with the different administrative councils. These 
corporations already exist without power in the form of friendly 
associations known as Amicales. By recognizing the Amicales 
officially and combining them with the existing administration, 
the teaching force would have a definite voice in educational 
policies. 

Second, they propose the creation of regional universities 
which shall have curricula adapted to the demands of the region 
in which they are situated. For instance the Universities of 
Bordeaux and Montpellier will emphasize linguistics; Lille, social 
and industrial studies and so on. This emphasis had already 
been made at Nancy and at Lille. 
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Thirdly, the corporations must be in intimate touch with 
religious bodies, with public service organizations, and with the 
parents. And, fourthly, there must be a Head of Public Instruc- 
tion who will not be a political appointee but who will have a 
permanent tenure of office and thus have a chance to work out a 
definite policy. These in brief outline, are some of the details of 
the reforms proposed. 

Will they succeed? As you read some of their names, young, 
well-known names, professors of modern languages, philosophers, 
a poet, a young Senator, a vigorous progressive mayor, you are 
struck by the variety of minds that have felt this new breath of 
life. Their boldness, their independence, their passion for truth, 
their desire to build from within out, their tolerance for all 
opinions that bespeak progress, above all their emphasis on the 
necessity of universal cooperation, prove their wisdom and their 
energy. Let them give their own answer as to their ultimate 
success. It lies in the following challenge which in February, 
1918, while awaiting the order to advance on the foe they launched 
to those behind the lines: "In the midst of war, Colleges and 
Universities, competitive examinations, uniform courses of study, 
redoubtable inspectors, you become for us only the symbols of 
the old order. These terrible years have revealed to us the 
melancholy weakness of a system that impoverishes. And we 
shall not return from the front to submit to it!" 

The University of Chicago. 



